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ANTONIO IS HONOURED BY A VISIT FROM ROSADA DE VALDEZ. 


THE HOUSE OF DE VALDEZ. 


BY FRANCES BROWNE. 
CHAPTER X.—ANTONIO DIAZ AT HOME. 


La Juprrta, the Jewish quarter of old Cordova, 
like the Moorish one, had retained its ancient name, 
though no remnant of the scattered nation was 
believed to exist within it ; at least none holding the 
faith of their fathers. The banishment of the Jews 
from Spain was an earlier event than that of the 
Moriscos. Their quarter was better situated. for 
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commercial purposes, hence it had not fallen to ruins 
like La Moreria, but was taken possession of by 
Gentile trade ; and as if to make up for its former 
inhabitants, business there took a most orthodox 
turn. There were silversmiths who made remark- 
able displays of church plate; there were jewellers 
who exhibited the rosary and the crucifix, vying in 
cost and brilliancy with the necklace and the ear- 
ring, the delight of the Spanish dame; there were 
clothiers who tempted the public not only with gold- 
laced doublets and gowns of cut velvet, but with 
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clerical vestments, shirts of penance, and caps of 
pilgrimage, scallop and all; and not a few of those 
ingenious men who dealt in saintly relies, and images 
of every size and price; together with some of the 
wealthiest merchants of the city, and chief among 
them, Senor Diaz. 

The house of Antonio was one of the largest in the 
quarter; it had belonged to his family for several 
generations before they were converted by the logic 
of the Inquisition; they had all been merchants and 
bankers of some repute in their day, but Seior 
Antonio surpassed his predecessors in extent of 
business, credit, and good fortune, which most of 
his neighbours ascribed, not so much to his mercan- 
tile sagacity, though that was known to be great, as 
to what they called his own and his sister’s devotion. 
Besides taking St. Ferdinand, the patron of the city, 
into partnership, and duly settling accounts with him 
through the abbot of his monastery, there was no 
festival or fast, vigil or holiday, appointed by the 
church, that was not strictly observed in his house, 
to the edification of all his employed people, and the 
displeasure of neighbouring merchants, who were 
expected to profit by so good an example. In addi- 
tion to the feasts, fasts, and vigils, however, there 
was a day observed with greater strictness than all 
the rest; some said it was the anniversary of the 
family’s conversion from Judaism, some that it 
was the death day of Antonio’s grandfather 
in an avto-da-fé; but whatever was the cause 
of its peculiar celebration, every employed hand in 
and about the house was liberated and sent to keep 
holiday out of Antonio’s doors, all business being 
suspended, and warehouse and dwelling safely shut 
up for twenty-four hours, while, as was generally 
believed, he and his sister set out with great privacy 
and before daybreak on a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Our Lady of the Seven Sorrows, situated far up the 
Sierra, and were neither seen nor heard of till the 
next morning. 

That day of pilgrimage and shutting up had come 
to the wealthy merchant’s house; gate, door, and 
window were safely barred—contrivances for security 
were not wanting in those times, and almost as much 
needed as they are in our own ; every servant, porter, 
and waréhouseman had gone to seek their friends or 
their pleasure ; Antonio and his sister had gone on 
their pilgrimage, of course, and those who had 
business fransactions to settle with the merchant 
awaited his return with patience or with grumbling, 
according to their nature or necessity. But there was 
one apartment in that barred-up house which was 
not without inhabitants. The mansion was con- 
structed in the fashion of the Moors, as were most of 
the houses in La Juderia, their builders being of the 
same eastern origin; its interior court divided the 
back part which served for the family dwelling from 
the front, which was the warehouse and place of 
business. The latter half was much the largest; there, 
in sundry divisions, were stored the rich and varied 
goods in which Antonio dealt, and there traders of 
all sorts resorted to buy and sell, borrow or repay; 
but at the innermost end there was a small chamber 
without windows, and always locked; it was not 
known whether Antonio or his sister carried the key, 
but nobody except themselves entered there, for that 
room contained the private accounts of the establish- 
ment, the valuable securities which the merchant 
held from noble or princely borrowers in the shape of 
family jewels, plate, and heirlooms, for pawn was 
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the banking principle in those days. It was a room 
some twelve feet square, with a vaulted ceiling, a 
double door, and walls covered with wainscot of 
cypress wood, which formed the doors of innumerable 
cupboards. The floor was covered with Indian 
matting, in the centre of which a red cross was 

ainted or woven, and a slight movement of the 
foada below would have suggested fo one who 
chanced to step upon it the existence of a trap-door. 
The furniture consisted of two carved chairs cushioned 
with morocco leather, two small tables, or rather 
desks, of remarkable finish and convenience for the 
time, and two beautiful lamps of bronze and silver, 
made in Moorish Granada, and worthy to light some 
bower of beauty in the Alhambra. 

Those two lamps were burning brightly, one upon 
each desk set at opposite sides of the room, and the 
chairs before them were occupied, the one by Antonio 
Diaz, the other by a woman some seven years his 
senior. She had the same Jewish face, which might 
have been handsome in early youth, as the daughters 
of Israel were in southern Spain; but it had grown 
wrinkled, swarthy, and sharp, matching 4@ , lath- 
like figure, clothed in a blac te and grey kirtle, 
both far from new, a head of ill-kept grey hair with 
threads of jet black among it, roughly bound up with 
a time-worn handkerchief of Indian silk. It was 
Catalina, Antonio’s managing and devout sister, 
who knew what a reale should buy better than any 
woman in Cordova, and was dangerous to hasty 
comers who fell over her kneeling form in the lady's 
chapel of La Mezquita at vesper time. She was also 
Antonio’s domestic governess, assistant in all things, 
and, unacknowledged to the world, but most punctual 
and efficient partner in business; and the shut-up 
day, when their servants and émployés went on 
holiday, and themselves on pilgtimage in their neigh- 
bours’ belief, was:dedicated by, thé brother and sister 
to the settlement of accounts between them, and the 
discussion of private affairs. 

When the accounts were settled and the private 
affairs discussed, they had another use for the latter 
half of their one safe day. Beneath the red cross, 
which to uninitiated eyes might have séemed an 
exaggerated check on the Indian matting, but to 
theirs symbolised the gentile faith scorned and 
trampled on, lay the entrance of that subterraneous 
synagogue mentioned by Father Orispano, floored 
with earth brought from Mount Zion, and furnished 
with a cabinet of cedar, curiously carved and richly 
gilt, which to the Jewish mind of the middle ages 

ified the ark of the covenant, and contained the 
ook of the Law, a compilation taken from, the 
Pentateuch and the Talmud, translated into all the 
tongues of pap and Asia, and forming the, only 
scripture with which the scattered populace of Istael 
were acquainted. With as much of the ceremonial 
prescribed in that volume as they thought it safe to 
practise, the brother and sister kept their Passover, 
out of its appointed time and shorn of its most solemn 
symbol, the Paschal lamb, the preparation of which 
might have attracted notice, but not wanting in 
mystical meaning to them, for the unleavened bread 
and bitter herbs were eaten at midnight with as much 
haste and fear as if the destroying angel were even 
then passing their door. 

It was an epitome of the Jews’ life through perse- 
cuting ages and nations; first the gain and then the 
faith. The Passover was celebrated after the reckon- 
ing; the gathered gold was hidden away with the 
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Book of the Law; the cunning necessary to conceal 
and curtail the rites of his ancient ritual enabled 
lum to carry on traffic as no gentile could, and he 
dung with equal tenacity to them both. 

For thirteen years—that is to say, ever since the death 
of their father—the solitary brother and sister had 
lived in the same fashion, increasing their wealth by 
untiring application, spending nothing on the gaieties 
or vanities of their day, making a great show of devo- 
tion to the dominant church, and keeping a hoarded 
hatred of its tyranny and teaching hidden deep in 
their hearts as the synagogue was in their house. 
There were many of whom the same tale might be 
told throughout Spain—families who had professed 
the Romish form of Christianity rather than be 
banished from valuable holdings and profitable veins 
of trade; but few of them were so solitary as Antonio 
and his sister. They had no relations except far dis- 
tant ones among the banished who had found refuge 
in England and the Netherlands; their servants were 
all gentiles; the faithful old followers of their own 
race who chose to be converted with their father had 
died out long ago; as for their mother, she had died 
early, before the converting time, and they were alone 
with their professed orthodoxy, their riches, and their 
hidden synagogue. 

It was a strange way to spend existence. Habit 
will reconcile most people to anything, but it told 
differently on the brother and sister, because their cha- 
racters were radically different. Antonio, by nature 
honest, kindly, and strong in the domestic affections, 
though not in courage or resolution, pined in the soli- 
tude of his fruitless riches, and grew heart-weary 
under the double burden of his show and his secret. 
Catalina, of a narrower and less amiable mind, but 
with more strength and tenacity of purpose—as narrow 
minds are apt to have, and thereby work great woe 
and trouble to the world, for of such stuff are bigots 
and persecutors made—came to the level of her for- 
tunes, which therefore did not press so hardly upon 
her. A Jewess of the type common in her race, but 
remarkable among the rest of womankind, keen and 
capable in all the ways of gaining and getting, cold 
to every genial impulse, which seemed to have gone 
with her early waning youth, she was true to her 
brother’s interests, but more true to her own, and 
truer still to the faith and practice of her fathers. 
The peril and the secrecy in which they had to be fol- 
lowed were not such grievous burdens to Catalina as 
they were to her brother; she had a larger fund of 
cunning to draw upon, and was therefore a better or 
worse example of the deceit which tyranny always 
produces. Her ostentatious observance of the rites of 
the Romish Church, together with her unvarying 
black gown and grey kirtle, gained for her the repute 
of a devotee. Her confessor was one of the strictest 
in Cordova, but Catalina’s works of penance satisfied 
his highest expectations. Nobody talked of Catalina’s 
works of charity, for she did none. Mendicant friars 
found it hard labour to extract a cuarto from her 
pocket, but the senora’s shortcomings in that respect 
were allowed to be balanced by her delight in relics, 
of which she bought no end and at high prices, the 
admiring public being unaware that Catalina con- 
trived to sell them again at still higher figures by 
means of her brother’s mercantile agents in the 
northern towns. Yet one thing there was in her life 
of double-dealing grievous to Catalina’s soul, and 
that was the share of profits allotted to the third 
partner in their curiously-constructed firm. Making 
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St. Ferdinand a “co,” was a great stroke of policy, 
adopted on account of certain profitable transactions 
with Barbary Moors and Dutch heretics. It not only 
warded off suspicion and espionage, but bound to the 
interests of the house of Diaz one of the richest and 
most influential monasteries in Cordova, and, however 
strange the partnership might appear to an English 
firm, it was by no means without precedent in Spain. 
Catalina had seen the advisability of the step as well 
as Antonio, but the sacrifice it involved was almost 
too much for the gain-loving Jewess. The most diffi- 
cult part of her brother’s business consisted in keep- 
ing her from over-clipping and paring St. Ferdinand’s 
share, and when his best was done, many a counter- 
feit pistole and coiner’s ducat did the monks return to 
him, which had somehow found their way into the 
sealed bag duly sent to his celestial partner. Never 
did the settling day come round without a burst of 
wrath and woe over the tribute paid to the canonised 
monarch, but Catalina found a mode of taking satis- 
faction which would scarcely have occurred to a less 
ingenious mind. 

The saint’s picture in full armour, except the head, 
which wore a crown with a halo round it, the most 
approved manner of representing the conqueror and 
patron of Cordova, occupied a conspicuous position in 
Antonio’s warehouse ever since the partnership began, 
but was observed to be getting rapidly the worse for 
wear, which Catalina gave the public to understand 
was owing to her own frequent and fervent saluta- 
tions. She was sitting now in that sanctum of busi- 
ness opposite her brother, whose hand and eye were 
down on his particular desk. Antonio had not yet 
finished his account, but Catalina had come to the end 
of hers, and reckoned the sum that must go from her 
hoard to the monastery. It was larger than usual, for 
the year had been a profitable one, and her wrath 
rose in proportion. Springing from her seat she 
darted through the double door, dragged down the 
picture which was only half-life-size, rushed back with 
it to the private room, flung it on the floor, and, after 
carefully closing the two doors that no sound might 
escape, she danced a wild bolero on St. Ferdinand. 
“The dogs! to take our money from us; if I had 
them every one under my feet, wouldn’t I stamp 
their hearts out!” cried the infuriated Jewess, her 
black eyes flashing and her grizzled hair streaming 
out in all directions, the binding handkerchief haying 
gone in the fierceness of her bounds. ‘I wish that 
every coin of it may turn red-hot in their hands!” 
and with a volley of still more terrible impreca- 
tions, she resumed her wild dance on the top of her 
saintly partner. - 

Antonio had laid down his pen, and sat quietly 
watching the performance, but without sharing his 
sister’s excitement. He had seen it often enough ; 
he was getting tired of it, and somewhat of Catalina 
and the life they led together. Another way had 
opened to his view; how fair, and fresh, and pleasant 
it seemed winding on through that dreamland of his 
whose sunshine was the smile of Rosada de Valdez! 
But Antonio was a prudent man, and would begin 
warily to clear the ground for his operations. 

‘You will send your heels through his crown, 
Naomi,” he said, after watching the dance and 
listening to the curses for some minutes; ‘‘ then we 
shall have to pay for getting a new one painted, 
perhaps for a new picture.” 

The idea of having to pay fell on his sister’s rage 
like snow upon fire; her dance and her imprecations 
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ceased at once, she took up the picture, looked care- 
fully over the footmarks left on its surface, satisfied 
herself that none of them could be traced to their 
real cause, wiped off the dust with the skirt of her 
gown, and restored St. Ferdinand to his place of 





honour. Having done so, she took her seat at the , 


desk again as composedly as if no storm of indigna- 
tion had disturbed her reckoning mind, and said, 
‘‘Reuben,”—they called each other by their own 
Jewish names in that one day of security, and all the 
rest of the year by the Christian appellations con- 
ferred on them in the pompous baptism with which 
the family’s conversion was signalised in La Mezquita, 
fifteen years before—‘‘ Reuben, you owe me five 
ducats, three reales, and two cuartos.”’ 

“Ah, yes; that is your share of the profit on the 
clarified wax, here it is ;” and carefully counting the 
coins out of his purse, he handed them to his sister, 
who counted them also, and then wrote out a punctual 
and business-like receipt, which she handed to him, 
saying they were now quits. 

‘‘But, Reuben,” she continued, ‘I must set out 
with the caravan to-morrow for Alcala la Real. 
Dota Carlotta de Rodaz has sent me the interest of 
the three hundred ducats I lent her, but she has 
forgotten to send the ten per cent. agreed on for 
secrecy, because the money was borrowed unknown 
to her husband, so I must go and remind her of it; 
it would not be safe to send a letter or message, 
which might bring the matter to Don Ricardo’s 
knowledge, and also bring trouble to both her and 
me. I shall go, and Dona Carlotta shall pay my 
charges; but you must look after the household 
affairs till I come back, and see that those two gen- 
tile serpents, Lucia and Josepha, do not burn too 
much wood in the kitchen, or waste too much saffron 
in making the ollas.” 

‘* T will attend, sister, as far as in my power lies, to 
those matters, for wood and saffron are dear. It is 
wise of you to go and remind Dona Carlotta, those 
great ladies are apt to forget their bargains; but 
Naomi, we have been fortunate this year, our riches 
are increasing in spite of the heavy tax we pay to 
that greedy abbot,’”’—and Reuben winced slightly at 
the thought which had made his sister perform her 
war-danee—‘“‘ our riches are increasing, but so are 
our years, and we are lonely, Naomi, in this gentile 
land; all our family and all our kindred are gone, 
and age will steal upon us without a relation or 
friend whom we can trust: were it not well for you, 
my sister, to consider the suit of Levi, or as the gen- 
tiles call him, Manuel, the goldsmith of Granada. His 
mind is still much bent upon you; he told me when 
last I saw him that no woman could manage business 
better.” 

‘‘ Levi is a thrifty man, and might make a proper 
husband; but he has a mother who would not put 
the keys of her house into any wife’s hands, so the 
match is not to my taste; besides, Reuben, I would 
not leave you here alone without a housekeeper or 
helper.” 

“Nay, sister, that need not stand in your way, for 
I also am thinking of changing my condition.” 

‘Indeed !”’ and she turned her keen black eyes 
upon him ; ‘‘I hope you have made a discreet choice, 
Reuben; with your wealth you should expect a hand- 
some dowry. Do I know the damsel ?” 

“It is not for dowry that I mean to marry, but 
rather for a helpmate who will make my home plea- 
sant and my heart cheerful. The damsel I think of 
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is poor, but her family is one of the noblest in the 
land; they were the protectors of our house in their 
days of prosperity, and we have been helpful to them 
since evil fortune found them; in short, sister, I speak 
of Rosada de Valdez,” and the merchant wiped his 
brow, as if after a great effort. 

‘ Rosada de Valdez?” said his sister, with her eyes 
still fixed upon him, and their glance growing keener 
every moment; ‘‘a child of the Nazarenes, a wor- 
shipper of graven images, a daughter of the race who 
have persecuted and wasted Israel by banishment and 
confiscation, by sword and fire!” 

“Nay, these things were not her fault, and the girl 
is good and fair,” said Reuben, firmly. 

“Good and fair, forsooth! Is the most thriving 
merchant in Cordova such a simpleton as to cast away 
his money on smooth skin and glossy hair, and all the 
rest of the tints and tittles that boys call beauty and 
that time will rub away as quickly as the gilding goes 
from a bad pistole? Then as to her goodness, don’t 
you think she would go in the silks and velvets bought 
with your money, Reuben, to see a Jew burned in the 
market-place ?” 

‘‘T am sure she would not, sister.” 

‘‘ What, not if her confessor told her it was an 
edifying sight? Fie, brother! to think of binding 
yourself to one of the evil race who are slaves to their 
cunning priests, and cruel tyrants to all the rest of 
the world ; you, whose blood has come down an un- 
polluted stream from patriarchs and prophets, who 
can clearly trace your descent from the house of 
David—I could not have believed this of you, if 
another had told it!” 

‘Why, sister, I only think of marrying a girl both 
fair and virtuous, who, being young and of a gentle 
mind, will either turn to my faith, or let me follow it 


in peace for love’s sake, and keep the fact as a family. 


secret, because it will be her interest to do so.” 

‘You reckon well, and wisely,” said Naomi, 
with a bitter laugh. ‘‘ When did ever a gentile keep 
secret on aJew? Who brought Moses of Malaga to 
the fire ?—his Christian master to whom he had been 
helpful and trusty from his youth. Who gave 
Benjamin of Cadiz to the galleys?—his Christian 
friend with whom he had sat at hearth and board for 
years.” 

‘‘But, Naomi, neither of those traitors was a 
wife.” 

‘‘No, Reuben ; neither of the luckless men whom 
they betrayed had so far dishonoured his race, and 
belied the faith of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as to 
bind himself to a daughter of those that bow down to 
wood and stone. And yet neither of them had such 
cause of wrath and hate against the Nazarines as we 
have, our grey-haired grandfather and our two kindly 
uncles dying in one fire. Reuben, I saw it, but you 
were too young; and they were such men of business, 
our wealth would have been nothing to theirs by this 
time. Our father was forced through fear of their 
cruelty—Reuben, I cannot blame him, for he was in 
their horrid prison—to forswear his faith and live 
under covert of a lie, as we after him are living to this 
day. Bethink you, too, how the eyes and the hands 
of the Inquisitors came upon him through Lorenzo de 
Valdez, that girl’s father, and his Moorish friend, 
because he was known to be familiar with them; 
and ever since we have been paying tax and tribute, 
as it were, to Lorenzo’s family, as if we owed them 
anything but a curse. Now they are getting more of 
our substance than ever; but were it not for you, 
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they should have ratsbane in the bread and night- 
shade in the wine, then we should get quit of 
Lorenzo’s daughter and her beauty.” 

‘“‘Naomi,”’ said Reuben, kindling up at the implied 
threat, though he tried to speak calmly, ‘‘ you speak 
like a foolish woman; it is to your peril as well as 
mine if the goods and money are not sent according 
to the demand of that friar. If he be an earthly man 
or not, I do not say, but there is that about him which 
reminds me of some things I heard from my father 
regarding Osman ben Hamed, the Moor who brought 
such ill-luck to Lorenzo.” 

“He is Rosada’s confessor, and hopes with her 
help to send you and me to the stake, and divide our 
wealth between his convent and the De Valdez 
family—that is the reason they pay us such attentions 
of late. Every cook looks after the goose he means to 

luck and roast,” and the Jewess laughed more 
bitterly than before. 

“Naomi,” said her brother, rising, ‘‘ we will talk 
of this matter some »ther time; your temper has 
overcome your reason, and you forget that I ama 
man of full age, fit to judge for myself, and not 
under the direction of a woman, though she be my 
sister.” 

“Then listen to me this once, for I will speak 
of the matter no more,” said Naomi, and her look 
grew as hard and immovable as if the face had 
turned to stone. ‘‘ You know what Leah, the widow 
of Osuna, did when her son would marry the gentile 
woman: she made a knife sharp and stabbed him to 
the heart before the dawn of the wedding-day : she 
died on the wheel for it, but, Reuben, I would do 
the same.” 

‘What! Naomi,” and the merchant retired from 
her into the opposite corner. ‘‘I who have been 
your loving brother for so many a year; I who never 
crossed your wish or will, and divided all things with 
you; I your last relation within reach or call; woe is 
me, what sin and sorrow come out of these divisions 
of faith and race!” 

‘Sin and sorrow will attend the man who forgets 
his faith and his race; but I have spoken my last on 
the point, and it is time to prepare the Passover,” 
said Naomi, as she bundled away her accounts, 
locked her desk, and walked leisurely out of the 
double door. 

Reuben stood still in the corner. A strange terror 
had taken hold of him; there was a desperate 
strength of resolution in that woman’s hard and 
narrow nature, which had often mastered his wiser 
and better one; but nothing like this had ever before 
passed between them. Another root of bitterness 
had sprung out of their evil times and evil fortunes, 
which promised to be the upas of their lives. Asa 
Jew, Reuben felt that he was on the wrong side of 
the question; all that Naomi said was true; his 
dead father and mother, his martyred relations, all 
the faithful children of Israel, would have spoken as 
she did ; but Reuben’s heart had gone to that wrong 
side and could not be recalled. Yet his sister’s last 
words rang in his ears like a terrible warning ; there 
were more examples than the one she quoted among 
his people of shedding kindred blood rather than 
suffer their families to be connected with the feared 
and hated gentiles. He had an inward conviction 
that if occasion arose, Naomi would be capable of 
carrying out her menace, and being a man of more 
caution than courage, the thought frightened him for 
the time, and put him on his devices for the future. 
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They prepared the Passover, and they eat it with 
maimed rites as their fathers had done through 
many a land and age ever since Jerusalem was 
laid in heaps, and with sundry inventions of the 
later rabbins. Standing at opposite sides of the 
table, each fully equipped as if for a journey, with 
a brazier behind them full of burning coals on 
which frankincense was strewn to keep off evil 
spirits, they broke the unleavened bread and ex- 
changed the loving cup, repeated the prescribed 
thanksgivings and prayers, professions of faith and 
protestations of affection, as though no breach of 
harmony and good accord had taken place between 
them. The Jews retain among them many tokens of 
their Asiatic origin, a peculiar ability to fear and 
circumvent each other without giving any external 
signs of it. Reuben and his sister had henceforth 
a cause of mutual hostility and dread; but the 
settling-day closed as it had always done, their 
employed people came back at the appointed hour 
next morning and found them returned from their 
pilgrimage, and they were Antonio and Catalina 
once more. 

- The active and keen-sighted mistress of the Diaz 
mansion had set out with her brother’s caravan for 
Alcala la Real, to recover the ten per cent. for 
secrecy from Dona Carlotta de Rodaz. ~ Reuben 
had attended to all the departments of business in 
her absence, not forgetting to keep an eye on the 
maids Lucia and Josepha, and prevent the over- 
consumption of firewood and saffron in their 
culinary operations—all that was done for the day. 
The hour had come wherein labour ceased: the 
poor man’s toil and the rich man’s care, if the 
latter knows any cessation, had alike come to an 


end with the twilight’s fall, and all Cordova was 


out on the streets, the balconies, and the Alameda. 
But the wealthy merchant sat within doors and 
alone in his private office, a small room partitioned 
off his warehouse, where all strangers were received, 
bargains made, and proposals entertained. But 
Antonio’s thoughts were not of bargains or proposals ; 
he had come at last to the troubled part of his dream, 
where it met the unmanageable reality. The settling 
day had shown him how rich and prosperous a man 
he was, and like to be, but it had also made manifest 
how deep and wide was the chasm between him and 
all that could make his good fortune worth its name. 
‘‘A queer case is mine,” he said to himself; ‘‘the 
poorest of my muleteers can get the wife of his 
choice; José, who can scarce get bread and garlic, 
brought home his bride last Sunday, but I make my 
choice, and what becomes of it? Her brother 
tells me he would rather see his sister in her grave, 
and my own sister threatens to stab me if I persist 
in such a marriage. And yet I think Rosada has 
some small care for me, now that the Englishman has 
gone off in one of the mad freaks which they say his 
people always take. She smiled on me when I handed 
her out of the litter, and thanked me in such a par- 
ticular tone; she has sense beyond the common, and 
may see the value of an honest, thrifty man, who 
would be constant and kind, and keep her hand- 
somely. If I could only get private speech of Rosada 
and lay my heart before her! I wonder if words 
would come to me! I have tried to write it all seven 
times over, but it fails me. I wonder if she could be 
won! Her brother would never consent, and Catalina 
—but why should we think ofthem. Icould take my 
own share out of the bysiness before my sister so 
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much as guessed it, and we could sail away to France, 
where Cardinal Richelieu allows no Inquisition, and 
gives good interest for money. There we could live 
in our own house and home and fear nobody. What 
if it is a strange country, I could live anywhere if 
Rosada were my wife—ay, and carry on business 
better than ever I did, because my gains and gettings 
would be all for her. A man who understands trade 
properly will prosper in any part of the world, and 
why notin France? She is not happily situated here 
any more than myself—why should she be unwilling 
to go? We should be happy together, I know we 
should.” 

He sprang from his seat and strode up and down 
the little room. His fancy had taken a flight far 
beyond its narrow limits. The keen-witted, calculating 
merchant, with hair growing grey, had conjured up 
for himself a vision as fair and romantic as ever 
flitted before the eyes of youth musing alone by 
moonlight. None of all the gallant caballeros who 
sang beneath windows, or waited under balconies at 
that twilight hour in the great city round him, had a 
dream that charmed him more; and yet, true to his 
character and calling, Antonio had a substantial 
basis for his castle in the air. To leave Spain behind 
him for ever was the only chance for peace or safety 
that a man in his position could think of; it was not 
Catalina alone he had to fear in his design of marry- 
ing a gentile woman. In spite of Philip the Second’s 
edict of banishment, in spite of the Inquisition, with 
all its agencies and spies, there still existed through- 
out Spain a body of wal numerous enough to form 
both a church and a state of their own, with powers 
which were felt and dreaded by all the scattered 
people, though hidden under the veil of professed 
Christianity, and not so much as dreamt of by the 
rulers of the land. An Israelite of high descent and 
large possessions could not expect to escape the secret 
tribunals of that hidden church and state; their 
agents were everywhere on Spanish ground, where 
those concéaled institutions were of old and deep 
foundation, dating from the times of the early Gothic 
kings, and working in the dark alike under Moor 
and Christian. Why the scattered nation should 
have made Spain their chief settling-place in the 
south of Hurope, as Poland was in the north, is one 
of the problems of history; but their chief settling- 
place it was for many an age, and, like their fore- 
fathers in Egypt, the more they were oppressed 
there the more they seemed to increase and multiply. 
Beyond the Pyrenees, Israel had never taken so deep 
a root or spread so wide—the same combinations 
could not exist among its detached traders and 
families. 

Antonio and his gentile bride would be unmo- 
lested on French ground, which, with the aid of 
his wealth, it would not be impossible to reach, pro- 
vided only that the lady’s consent could be gained. 
There was a warning example among his people in 
the preceding century. A Jew of Seville, for the 
love of a Christian maiden, and the desire to get rid 
of his own family and their opposition to the match, 
had betrayed to the Inquisitors a household custom 
they had of trampling on a crucifix ; but when father, 
mother, brothers, and sisters were got fairly out of 
his way, the Christian maid refused to marry him on 
any consideration, and he was found one mornin 
hanging on a temporary gallows which Jewish hands 
had improvised in his own warehouse. Had Antonio 
thought of that tale, he would never have taken the 
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same method to obtain his chosen bride. In his plan 
of happiness he lost sight of the probability that 
blooming May might not care to associate with fadin 
September. His reckoning was, in short, ‘“ The 
Englishman is gone, and Rosada will prefer to go to 
France with me and my wealth, rather than go into a 
convent, as her brother says she must.” 

He stopped in his walk round the room, quietly 
bolted the door, and stepped to a desk in the corner, 
one of those old-fashioned and elaborate escritoires 
which they say were first used, if not invented, by the 
Jews of Spain, with hidden drawers and false bottoms, 
Antonio opened it with a key he kept well out of 
Catalina’s sight, for that desk was his own pecu- 
liar repository, and out of its most secret drawer he 
took a piece of jewellery which would have dazzled 
the eyes and gained the goodwill of the proudest 
donna in Cordova. It was a necklace of fine Moorish 
work which some ancient emir might have presented 
to the light of his harem as a love token, an orna- 
ment and an amulet all at once. The precious stones 
to which eastern tradition ascribes occult powers of 
conferring good fortune, health, preservation of 
beauty, and power over man’s affections, were there 
set in pure gold, beautifully wrought in the forms of 
flowers and leaves, and linked together with elegant 
chain-work, till they composed a dazzling wreath fit 
to encircle the fairest neck or bind the brightest hair. 
Skilfully had the Moorish artificer arranged and con- 
trasted their various colours: the tinted snow of the 
pearl set off the rich glow of the ruby and the deep 
purple of the amethyst; the clear brilliancy of the 
colourless diamond was relieved by the soft blue of 
the sapphire, the matchless green of the emerald, or 
the yellow lustre of the topaz. That necklace had 
been found by a poor water-carrier among the sand 
and rubbish which half-choked a fountain in the 
neglected gardens of the Alhambra. Antonio had 
purchased it from him at a great bargain in one of 
his journeys to Granada. ‘The man sold it with risk 
and fear, everything within the bounds of the 
Alhambra being royal property, and the merchant 
had kept it as a hidden treasure wherewith to win 
the favour of Rosada de Valdez. 

‘“<Tf she could but see it!’ he said, holding up the 
precious ornament till it seemed to light up the 
darkening room; “ if there were any hand by which 
I could send it to her with a letter written in my 
best manner! I wish I could write verses: but to 
what hand could a wise man trust such a jewel as 
this? It is worth three thousand ducats on the 
lowest computation.” 

Antonio paused and listened. There was some- 
body knocking at his officedoor. He hastily ey is 
the necklace into its hidden drawer, locked the desk, 
put the key into his most private pocket, unbolted 
the door, and found at it the wood-consuming Lucia, 
one of the two maids over whom he had an eye in 
his sister’s absence. There were none but he and 
they in the house at that hour, and she said in 4& 
whisper, ‘Master, there is a lady outside who 
wishes to see you.” A lady wishing to see him at 
the convenient* time when the business of the day 
was over, and customers and warehousemen were 
gone, was not an uncommon occurrence with An- 
tonio. His character was above suspicion, but besides 
having costly wares to dispose of in private, because 
they had come into his hands in the manner of the 
Moorish necklace, the merchant was a money-lender, 
and donnas who would not have acknowledged his 
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existence on the Alameda, or anywhere else, were in 
the habit of borrowing sums of which their dons 
were to know nothing, leaving their jewels or notes 
of hand as security, and paying of course a consider- 
able percentage. Antonio’s transactions with these 
fair borrowers were generally of a profitable kind. 
Wondering which of them it — be, and how much 
she wanted, he hurried out. There stood a lady in a 
black mantilla, and a poor woman with a brown 
skirt over her head in the fashion of the humbler 
classes; but the woman was Manola, the wife of a 
cobbler in La Moreria, and the lady was Rosada de 
Valdez. 





CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COLLEGES. 


BY THE REV. F, ARNOLD. 
1 


Tue first hour of a first visit to Cambridge produces 
on the minds of some a feeling of disappointment. 
You think, perhaps, that the town is pretty and pic- 
turesque, but at first you are inclined to say, Is this 


all? As you approached the famous university town 


there was little that was remarkable in the landscape. 
You saw, perhaps, as you journeyed, the great tower- 
ing bulk of Ely Cathedral against the sky-line, but 
otherwise the country was flat, tame, and conven- 
tional. Yet that dull Cambridgeshire country has 
its charms, and such writers as Mr. Tennyson and 
Mrs. Oliphant have delighted to dwell on them. 
There is much stately timber; you may trace the 
meandering watercourses by the rows of trees on 
either side, and the flat eastern country gives us 
grand effects of the measureless dome and vault of 
sky, with its far horizon and atmospheric depths. 
The railway-station is handsome and spacious, with 
much business and bustle, boasting an extensive 
colonnade, which makes the edifice more imposing 
than either Oxford station. As you goto your hostel, 
if you have not been at Cambridge for years, you 
are struck by the new streets and houses which have 
sprung up accordant with the progress of our age, 
and, perhaps, no familiarity can make you insensible 
to the cleanliness, cheerfulness, and prosperity of the 
town, the pleasant picturesque streets, broken at 
pe by some stately university building or historic 
college. 

Our first feeling, nevertheless, is somewhat of dis- 
appointment. Drawing a contrast with Oxford, we 
have no such views as the beautiful entrance into 
Oxford over the Cherwell, by Magdalen College, 
the stream-like windings of the majestic High 
Street, the imposing frontage of Christ Church, 
the wilderness of sun-flushed towers and pinnacles, 
the network of glades and waters around the city. 
But there is a very subtle and all-pervasive charm 
about Cambridge. The place grows upon you more 
and more, gradually and insensibly. That long 
street which, beginning from the Trumpington 
Road, skirts the magnificent Fitzwilliam Museum, 
and the Pitt Press; which passes by ancient Peter- 
house and quaint St. Catherine on one side, and 
Pembroke and Corpus on the other; which is then 
known as King’s Parade, and fronts the glories of 
King’s College, the Senate House, the Library, and 
Caius College ; which then, in a darkening and narrow- 
ing street, almost a very gorge, skirts the old historic 
gateways of Trinity and St. John, and afterwards 
emerges past that chapel which is the latest architec- 
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tural glory of Cambridge, opposite the venerable 
Round Church, and near the new buildings of the 
Union—certainly in its long, broken, wavering line, 
this street may enter into formidable competition 
with the High Street of Oxford or with any of the 
streets of the world. There are, moreover, several 
distinct features in which Cambridge is unsurpass- 
able. The wide, silent Old Court of Trinity, with 
its babbling fountain; the glorious structure of 
King’s College, whether from within or without; 
above all, that exquisite scenery, a composition made 
up of many varying beauties, known as the ‘“ backs 
of colleges ’’—are separate features to which Oxford 
can hardly offer even a parallel. As an Oxford poet, 
F. W. Faber, has truly said,— 


*¢ Ah me! were ever river banks so fair, 
Gardens so fit for nightingales as these ? 
Were ever haunts so meet for summer breeze, 
Or pensive walk in evening’s golden air ? 
Was ever town so rich in court and tower, 
To woo and win stray moonlight every hour ?” 


We say this with a full recollection of the grand 
unequalled prospect that may be obtained from the 
leads of the Radcliffe, or the heights of Shotover. 
There is one other particular in which it seems to us 
that Oxford must yield the palm to Cambridge. At 
Cambridge, the wealth of immortal names is greater 
even than at immortal Oxford. The mighty names 
of Milton, Newton, Bacon, with that absent name of 
Shakspeare, which belongs to no college, make up 
the most glorious quaternion in English literature. 
That literary superiority of Cambridge, indicated by 
such names as Milton, Newton, Bacon, seems to us 
to predominate in most periods and in most of the 
colleges. It becomes one of the keenest intellectual 
pleasures of the place to trace through the histories 
of each college the fortunes of its eminent alumnt. 

_ As we move about Cambridge in various walks we 
shall learn to gather up some of those associations 
and of that history. lf we mean to follow the old 
judicious rule of beginning at the beginning, it would 
be necessary to investigate and adduce the archso- 
logical lore belonging to the town. There was an 
old Roman Castle here at one time, intended to 
command and overawe the fen country. You may 
still trace some remains, and Roman coins from the 
time of Vespasian downwards have been found here. 
In the inaliclienes time the river was called Granta, 
and the Roman town Granchester, a name which 
still survives in the modern village, which was 
formerly an outpost to the ancient city. There is a 
pretty story in Bede, how, when the Abbess of Ely 
wanted a coffin for St. Etheldritha, she sent up a 
boat through the river and the marshes, which came 
to a deserted town called Grantchester, where they 
found among the ruins near the city walls a trough 
most beautifully worked in white marble. More 
than once did Cambridge or Granchester merit the 
epithet ‘‘desolate” of St. Bede. By its position it 
was exposed to the assaults of the Danes, by whom 
it was occupied and plundered, as happened more 
than once in the unquiet times of our history. The 
modern name was derived from a great stone bridge, 
the only one in these parts, that was thrown across 
the Cam, probably in old Roman days. It was 
often neglected, and on one occasion we hear that it 
was broken down by a great flood, whereby a 
eunning sheriff made much gain, for he carried 
the people across in his private barge, exacting 
most profitable tolls. Authentic annals do not 
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commence earlier than the twelfth century. Be- 
fore that time probably learned men came hither 
anxious to teach, and students anxious to be taught. 
The students lived in the houses of the townsfolk, 
according to the present system in German and 
Scottish universities. After that we hear of hostels, 
where teachers and students lived together at their 
own expense ; then halls or houses were formed with 
their separate endowments, and later the modern 
collegiate system, with its splendid foundations and 
endowments, came into full operation. A brief extract 
from the old statutes of Trinity College will give a 
quaint picture of the manners of the time :-—‘‘ Whereas 
there is nothing which more adorns men of letters 
than modesty and purity of manners; we therefore 
decree and ordain that all inferiors behave them- 
selves towards their superiors in a submissive and 
reverent manner—the scholar towards the Bachelor, 
the Bachelors towards the Masters of Arts, these 
towards Bachelors and Doctors of Divinity, and all 
towards the Masters, as the supreme governors, and 
also towards the eight seniors, as fathers and leaders. 
Let none of the Bachelors or scholars go into the 
town without taking some one with him to be, as it 
were, the witness of his proper conduct: let no one 
in the hall, in the court, or elsewhere within the 
college, neglect to take off his cap in the presence of 
a Master of Arts, or one of higher degree. Let the 
authors of domestic sedition, detraction, disunion, or 
wrangle, for the first offence lose a month’s 
commons; for the second, three months’; for the 
third, let them, as we have said, be expelled from 
the college. We also decree, ordain, and exhort, 
that the Masters, Fellows, scholars, and other resi- 
dents in the college, do in their utmost endeavour 
to nourish, cherish, and preserve concord, unity, 
‘ peace, and mutual charity; and avoid in word and 
deed, scurrility, ribaldry, scoffs, whisperings, re- 
proaches, and scandals. Let no one keep dogs, 
ferrets, hawks, or singing birds, in the college; nor 
be immoderately given to hunting or hawking; and 
if any one transgress let him be punished. We will 
and decree that each person conduct himself with 
propriety in his own chamber; and do not by 
immoderate clamour, or loud laughter, or singing, or 
noise, or dancing, or musical instruments, keep his 
neighbours from sleep, quiet, or study ; and also that 
he abstains from late revels and from potations.” 

As we moved about Cambridge—when we were last 
there it was towards the close of the Long Vacation 
—we were struck by the immense number of new 
buildings in progress. Yet the census of 1861 showed 
a decrease of more than a thousand in the population. 
In some measure this decrease was due to a demoli- 
tion of small buildings in the neighbourhood of St. 
John’s College. At the present time that deficiency 
must be made up, and much exceeded, by the extra- 
ordinary influx of workmen into the place. We 
understood that there were at least a thousand work- 
men employed on the College buildings. In some 
colleges the work done was comparatively trifling, 
but in one or two it was not very far from being a 
complete demolition and reconstruction. Last year 
a large block of buildings, consisting of several 
quadrangles, and equivalent to an ordinary college, 
was added to Trinity College. This was principally 
built by that illustrious Master of the college, 
William Whewell, who will always be one of the 
most venerated names of Cambridge, a benefactor to 
his college and university. He bequeathed the pro- 
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erty to the college, and only last year the additional 
Paildings were fully completed. The most important 
new works at Cambridge are the buildings at Caius 
College and the new chapel at St. John’s. The 
college revenues are exceedingly large, and will be 
still larger ; one result of this is that at every college 
there is a perpetual and successful aiming at every 
kind of improvement, including of course the im- 
provement of the material fabric. The university, 
however, is poor, though the colleges are rich; the 
University of Oxford, on the other hand, is very well 
off indeed. One reason is that the University Press 
at Oxford is highly prosperous, while at Cambridge 
the case is very much the reverse. It is, however, 
now under new management, and, we trust, with 
better auspices. In any walk through Cambridge the 
Pitt Press will very soon challenge attention. Any 
one who sees it for the first time is apt to put it down 
for a church: indeed it has the Cambridge sobriquet 
of the ‘‘Freshman’s Church.” The typical Fresh- 
man is supposed to make all sorts of absurd blunders, 
His chief exploit, however, is held to be going out 
to some high grounds four miles from Cambridge, 
called the Gog-Magog hills, in order to ‘‘ see the Term 
divide.”?’ The Pitt Press, which will soon be left 
altogether behind in the improved architecture of the 
university, was erected out of funds supplied by per- 
sonal friends of Mr. Pitt, who were anxious to erect 
a worthy memorial of that great statesman. It was 
built in 1831-3. The oriel window over the gateway 
in the tower is noticeable. It is notified that here, as 
elsewhere, the visitor must be accompanied by a 
Master of Arts, to be, we suppose, as stated in the 
old Trinity statute, ‘‘ a witness of his proper conduct.” 
At Oxford such a rule is not required or found neces- 
sary. 

In the present article we will take the public 
buildings of the town; we shall go through the 
colleges in their order afterwards. At present we 
will remember that they are seventeen in number. 
Of these, Peterhouse is the oldest, and Downing the 
youngest institution. Downing College was only 
founded in the year 1800: its spacious and timbered 
walks are thrown freely open to the public, and area 
great boon to its end of the town. A curious history 
belongs to this college. In 1717 a Cambridgeshire 
baronet left certain valuable estates to his relations, 
with the proviso that if they all died without issue, 
the trustees should found a college, to be called 
Downing College. The last inheritor devised the 
estates by will, which he had no power to do, and 
after much costly litigation, the validity of the 
original will was established. The estates in ques- 
tion were worth seven thousand a year. In 1800, the 
charter of the college received the impress of the 
Great Seal; in 1807 the first stone was laid; in 1821 
undergraduates were admitted to reside; more than 
a hundred years after the drawing up of the original 
will. Undergraduates, however, were slow in taking 
advantage of a new institution, destitute of standing 
and tradition. In fact, for some time, Downing was 
a sort of standing joke in the university. The story 
ran that there was a solitary undergraduate there 
who was able to give himself great airs, and who, 
when he was unwell, would let his tutor off from 
lecturing. The revenues are now spent wisely, and 
the authorities are energetically giving liberal en- 
couragement to scholars, and cultivating the special 
studies, for which there had hitherto been hardly any 
adequate support. Before very long Downing will 
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probably be one of the finest edifices and useful 
institutions in Cambridge. 

The Fitzwilliam Museum is by far the most imposing 
of all the modern architectural ornaments of Cam- 
bridge. Itsfagadein Trumpington Street is considered 
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gravings form a hundred and twenty folio volumes ; 
that the library included valuable MSS. and illumi- 
nated missals, some idea may be formed of the enor- 
mous value of the collection. In his will, Lord 
Fitzwilliam bequeathed to the university a hundred 





THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE. 


by some to be ‘“ perhaps the most striking piece of 
architecture in the kingdom.” The undergraduates, 
absorbed in their studies or their amusements, are 
certainly not frequent visitors for the purpose of 
investigating its treasures. Mr. William Everett, 
the American, who was in Cambridge four years, and 
wrote a book ‘On the Cam,” says: ‘‘ This splendid 
building contains a large and exceedingly valuable 
collection, but as I never saw it I cannot describe it 
to you.” This indicates but too accurately the almost 
unavoidable neglect with which young men, whose time 
is absorbed in particular pursuits, treat these great 
modern institutions which of late years have been 
added to our universities. The Fitzwilliam Museum 
is the princely foundation of Richard Viscount 
Fitzwilliam, a member of Trinity Hall, who died in 
1816. By his will, made the previous year, he be- 
queathed to the university his books, paintings, draw- 
ings, prints. When we say that his paintings included 
fine examples of the greatest masters, Rembrandt, the 
two Caracchi, Claude Lorraine, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Teniers, Ostade, Cuyp, Paul Potter, Gerard Dow, 
Albert Durer, Paul Veronese, Rubens; that the en- 





thousand pounds, the accumulating interest of which 
has been devoted to the construction of a museum. 
As the fabric is raised by the interest on the bequest, 
the works have had to be suspended, and it will be 
some time before the grand design of Basevi can be 
fully carried out. There is a very noble Corinthian 
portico, with the advantage that the columniation, 
falling back from the octostyle, can be continued 
throughout, and is susceptible of being carried on into 
additional galleries. The portico advances and re- 
cedes equally from the colonnades. A peculiarly 
rich effect is produced in light, shade, and per- 
spective. Every one admires the justice of the 
proportion, and the nobleness of the elevation. The 
capitals are nobly carved, and there is a bold group 
of sculpture on the pediment, representing Pegasus 
and the Muses. Entering through the massive bronze 
gates, and climbing the steps of the portico, we reach 
the large Italian hall, lighted from above by domical 
skylights, as are all the rooms of the gallery. Notice 
here particularly the red-greenish sarcophagus from 
Egypt, and the white marble sarcophagus from Crete ; 
also Canova’s Venus and Hebe. In the largest room, 
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whose cupola or lantern is very effective—the frieze 
beneath the cornice is copied from the Panathenaic 
procession in the British Museum—the Fitzwilliam 
collection of paintings is placed. The visitor 
with any love or knowledge of art should get a 
catalogue and work through it carefully. It is 
almost pretentious to select for mention any par- 
ticular paintings, yet we should wish to name 
Titian’s portraits of Philip m of Spain and the 
Princess D’Eboli ; Leonardo da Vinci’s Holy Family, 
with SS. John and Simeon; a stag-hunt by Snyders 
(there is no example of this great artist in the 
National Gallery); some Dutch scenes by Teniers, 
and a portrait - Velasquez. In a lock-up case 
there is a set of water-colour drawings by Turner. 
There is a full-length likeness of Prince Albert in 
his robes as Chancellor of the University. The 
Fitzwilliam Museum is the repository of various 
other valuable collections. There is a collection of 
Greek vases which the university purchased from 
the executors of Colonel Leake, the famous classical 
traveller. On the basement range of the west side 
is the sculpture-gallery, the centre of which is de- 
voted to the Disney collection of valuable marbles. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick’s models of the statues of antiquity 
occupy the north and south ends of the gallery 
Retracing our steps to the picture-galleries in the 
south a we see & portion of 

especially paintings of flowers, insects, and reptiles.. 
The mass of these pictures are in the large room, and 
illustrate historical schools of painting. In the north 
room there is a fine collection of modern paintings 
(Frith, Danby, Stansfield, Creswick, Turner, etc.), 
presented by Mies Ellison, of Lincolnshire. This is 
a mere rough outline, to give some idea of the nature 
of this remarkable institution, to the growth of which 
it is impossible almost to assign any limits, as its 
structure will gradually expand and its contents 
continually increase, through fresh additions by pur- 
chase or bequest. 

Although. there is hardly in Cambridge any scene 
of breadth and magnificence, the visitor will con- 
stantly be pausing at points of interest. In working 
through any town the churches are pretty generally 
the most enduring and the most useful monuments. 
There are divers Cambridge churches with very in- 
teresting religious associations, but there is none 
more curious or with a higher archsological interest 
than the Round Church. There are only four round 
churches in England, of which this is the most 
ancient. It was consecrated in 1001 by the name of 
‘‘The Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jewry,” which 
is locally abridged into the name of ‘‘St. Sepulchre’s 
Church ;” it was no doubt modelled after the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem: the most 
remarkable specimen of the kind is undoubtedly the 
Temple Church, in London. Its most striking feature 
is the circular aisle, supported by eighteen short 
massive piers with round arches; over this is a second 
tier of eight arches, and above a clerestory with 
eight Norman windows. The bare simple massive- 
ness of the architecture, with the subdued light of 
the painted windows, conveys an unwonted impres- 
sion of dim solemnity. In 1841, a large part of the 
circular aisle fell down, and was restored by the 
Camden Society, an incident which caused a me- 
morable discussion in its day. In the spacious 
market-place we have interesting historical associa- 
tions of another kind. There is here a conduit, 
as useful as it is handsome. built by that famous 
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Hobson, who is twice commemorated by Milton’s 
youthful muse, and who has given us the famous saying 
‘¢ Hobson’s choice,” ¢.¢., ‘this or none.” He was a 
carrier, a merciful man, merciful to his beast, and 
made it a rule that every animal should have an 
equal portion of rest and labour. If a man would 
not take the horse assigned him he might go 
without. Hobson died at the age of 86; his death 
is popularly attributed to the fact that owing to the 
Plague, he was unable to carry on his usual business 
between London and Cambridge. Besides giving this 
conduit, he was a considerable benefactor to the town 
of Cambridge, and one of the most remarkable of its 
worthies. Milton’s lines are almost a solitary in- 
stance of his playful and humorous treatment of a 
solemn subject. 
‘* And surely death could never have prevailed, 
Had not his weekly course of carriage failed ; 
But lately finding him so long at home, 
And thinking now his journey’s end was come, 
And that he had ta’en up his latest rein, 
In the kind office of a chamberlain 
Shew’d him his room where he must lodge that night, 
Pull’d off his boots, and took n> | the light ; 
If any ask for him, it shall be sai 
Hobson has supt, and’s merely gone to bed.” 
Other local sights there are which the honest 
burgher of Cambridge would not wish to be dis- 
regarded—county-court, town-hall, prison, and things 


of that sort, free grammar-school, and almshouses. 


The prison has a kind of castellated Gothic ap- 
pearance, and the local guide-book informs us that 
‘it is very conveniently arranged internally,” a 
phrase of dubious import to the evil-doers. Beyond 
the south-east corner is the cemetery chapel, one of 
those graceful designs with which Mr. G. G. Scott 
may be almost said to have overspread the country. 
The burghers may be congratulated on their pos- 
session of a fine open piece of ground like Parker’s 
Piece, near the centre of the town. Christ’s Piece, 
close by Christ’s College, is another large open space 
such as is invaluable in a large town. Some hand- 
some rows of houses skirt along the sides of Parker’s 
Piece. Oneof the handsomest structures in the town 
is Addenbrook’s Hospital, which was founded by a 
university man, but received most material assist- 
ance from the borough. A worthy Cambridge book- 
seller, Mr. Bowtell, in 18138, left it £7,000, which 
led to its being greatly enlarged. It makes up more 
than a hundred beds, and annually relieves a thousand 
patients. Cambridge can offer some peculiar advan- 
tages to medical students, and of course confers 
medical degrees. If ever it should become a special 
medical school, men will ‘‘walk” this hospital. For 
any scientific purposes the Botanic Garden is ad- 
mirably adapted, being arranged with its arboretum 
in accordance with De Candolle’s system. The uni- 
versity, fired with a noble emulation of Oxford, long 
desired to possess a ‘‘ physic garden,” and the learned 
Ray, Fellow of Trinity, gave a decided impulse in 
the university to the study of botany. A professor- 
ship of botany was established ; and another light of 
Trinity, Dr. Walker, a vice-master, purchased for it 
the site of anold monastery. For eighty years these 
few acres continued to be the site of the botanic 
garden, but later the university, by Act, obtained a 
field of thirty acres. It has a large ornamental piece 
of water with aquatic plants; the greenhouses have 
many curious plants, with a palm-house for the 
display of the flora of tropical regions. Close to the 
former Botanic Garden is the Anatomical Museum, 
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on the ground-floor of which there is a beautiful 
series of sketches of the fauna of tropical and sub- 
tropical regions. The last Professor of Botany was 
Professor Henslow, whose life is a delightful speci- 
men of scientific biography. Like the poet Words- 
worth, his study was ‘out of doors,” and it was a 
delightful treat for many undergraduates to accom- 
pany the professor in his rambles about the country 
to study in Nature’s own laboratory. Professor 
Henslow was an admirable lecturer. He used to 
attend at Buckingham Palace for the purpose of 
instructing the children of the Royal Family. When 
he took a country living, he used to teach botany to 
his school-children, and taught every little child in 
the parish to break up a flower into calyx, corolla, 
stamens, and pistils, and define between exogens, 
endogens, and cryptogamia. 





MY MONKEYS. 


BY FRANK BUCKLAND, 


Ir monkeys are kindly treated they will be found to 
be most affectionate animals. They have so many 
ideas in common with our own species that, in my 
opinion, they are the most interesting of all pets. 
I have two monkeys, of whom I am exceedingly 
fond. Their names are ‘The Hag” and “ Tiny.” 
The Hag’s original name was “ Fanny,” but she has 
so much of the character of a disagreeable old woman 
about her that I call her ‘‘The Hag.” Tiny is a 
very little monkey indeed, not much bigger than a 
large rat. My friend Bartlett brought her to me 
from the Zoological Gardens as a dead monkey; she 
was ‘‘as good as dead ”’—a perfect skeleton, and with 
but little hair on her. She arrived tied up in an old 
canvas bag. I put her into The Hag’s cage. The 
old lady at once ‘‘ took to her,’ and instantly began 
the office of nurse: she cuddled up poor Tiny in her 
arms,—made faces and showed her teeth at anybody 
who attempted to touch her. Tiny had port-wine 
negus, quinine wine, beef-tea, egg and milk—in 
fact, anything she could eat; and The Hag always 
allowed her to have “first pull” at whatever was put 
into the cage. In time Tiny stood up, then began to 
run, her hair all came again, and she is now one of 
the most wicked, intelligent, pretty little beasts that 
ever committed an act of theft. Steal? Why, her 
whole life is devoted to stealing, for the pure love of 
the thing. 

The ‘moment I come down to breakfast I let out 
the monkeys. I keep a box of sardines specially for 
The Hag, who immediately helps herself, and sits on 
the table grunting with pleasure as she licks her oily 
fingers. The moment Tiny is let loose she steals 
whatever is on the table, and it is great fun to see 
her snatch off the red herring from the plate and run 
off with it to the top of the book-shelves. While I 
am getting down my herring, Tiny goes to the break- 
fast-table again, and, if she can, steals the egg; this 
she tucks under her arm and bolts away, running on 
her hind legs. This young lady has of late been 
rather shy of eggs, as she once stole one that was 
quite hot, and burnt herself. She cried out, and The 
Hag left off eating sardines, shook her tail violently, 
and opened her mouth at me, as much as to say, 
“You dare hurt my Tiny!” IfI keep too sharp a 
look-out upon Miss Tiny, she will run like a rabbit 
across the table and upset what she can. She gene- 
rally tries the sugar first, as she can then steal a bit, 
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or she will just put her hand on the milk-jug and 
pull it over. If she cannot get at the sugar-basin or 
milk-jug, she will kick at them with her hind legs— 
just like a horse—and knock them over as she 
passes. 

Tiny and The Hag sometimes go out stealing 
together. They climb up my coat and search all the 
pockets. I generally carry a great many cedar 
pencils; the monkeys take these out and bite off the 
cut ends; but the great treat is to pick and pick at 
the door of a glass cupboard till it is open, then to 
get in and drink the hair-oil, which they know is 
there. Any new thing that arrives they must examine, 
and when a hamper comes I let the monkeys unpack 
it, especially if I know it contains game. They 
pull out the straw a bit at a time, peep undér the 
paper, run off crying, in their own language, ‘‘ Look 
out, there’s something alive in the basket!” 

The performance generally ends by their upsetting 
the basket, and if they turn out a hare they both set 
to work and “look fleas” in the hare’s fur. I once 
received a snake in a basket, and I let the monkeys 
unpack it: they have a mortal horror of a snake. 
When they found out the contents of the hamper, 
they were off in double-quick time, crying ‘‘ Murder ! 
thieves!’’ and it was a long time before they would 
come down from behind the casts of salmon on the 
top of the book-shelves. 

There is no trouble to catch the monkeys. I have 
only to open the door of their cage, and say, ‘‘ Cage ! 
cage! go into your cage! quick march!” and they 
go in instantly, like the good beasts they really are. 
The parrot has caught up these words, and when the 
monkeys are running about often cries out ‘Cage! 
cage! go into your cage!” but the little wretches do 
not care for old Poll. They sometimes attack her. 
Tiny steals her seed, and while she is pecking at the 
little thing The Hag will pull her tail from behind. 
Luckily, the monkeys are afraid of a stuffed Aus- 
tralian animal that hangs in myroom. WhenI have 
any specimens or bottles that I do not want the 
monkeys to touch,.I simply set down the “ bogie” 
to act as sentry, as I know the monkeys will not come 
near it. 

Tiny is very attentive to The Hag, and cries 
bitterly if she is taken from her. She takes great 
liberties with her—climbing up by means of her tail 
when it hangs down in a convenient rope-like 
manner. She also takes much of the products of her 
thieving to The Hag’s cage when she is shut up, and 
pokes papers through the bars of the cage. These 
the old thing tears up into shreds to pass away time. 

Although my monkeys do considerable mischief, 
yet I let them do it. I am amply rewarded by their 
funny and affectionate ways. If any of my readers 
have monkeys, and want to pet them tame, they 
should give them the run of the room, and let them 
out at meal-times to eat and pick what they like. 
Summer and winter they should wear green baize 
jackets.* 





ANN MOORE, THE FASTING WOMAN OF 
TUTBURY. 
COMMUNICATED BY CUTHBERT REDE. 
In the “ Leisure Hour ” for December 18th, 1869, 
page 806, there appeared an article on ‘‘ Extra- 
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ordinary Abstinence,” in which was cited the case 
of Ann Moore of Tutbury. The writer of the 
article had taken his account of the Tutbury Fasting 
Woman from a narrative in the ‘‘ Monthly Maga- 
zine,’’ which only brought the history of the woman 
up to a certain point. It stopped short at the most 
important part of her history—viz., the discovery of 
her deception and her public acknowledgment of 
‘the imposture she had practised so successfully for 
more than five years. Permit me, therefore, to 
supplement the account of this notorious woman 
that has already appeared in these pages. Her 
imposture dated from early in the year 1808. In 
September of that year she was watched for sixteen 
days and nights, and as, to all appearance, she 
neither ate nor drank, her fame as a fasting woman 
was at once established. In 1812 she was visited 
and examined by Dr. Henderson and Mr. Lawrence, 
who were convinced of her imposture, but failed to 
convince others, whose blind infatuation, doubtless, 
encouraged the woman in her deceit. As few 
persons came to see her without giving her money, 
she made great gain by her career of imposition. 
Her children and one or two attendants were sup- 
ported by her, and she also placed the sum of four 
hundred pounds in the care of two respectable 
inhabitants of Tutbury. Early in the year 1813, 
Ann Moore was prevailed upon by the Rev. Legh 


Richmond to undergo another watching. A com-. 


mittee of nineteen trustworthy persons was appointed 
for this task, which commenced in April. Two 
persons remained with her at one time in the room. 
On the ninth day she was so exhausted that she 
believed herself to be dying, or, at any rate, declared 
to the watchers that she was dying; and she 
requested to make an affidavit, which she did, with 
great solemnity, in the following words:—‘“ In the 
face of Almighty God and on my dying bed I declare 
that I have used no deception, and that for six years 
I have taken nothing but once, the inside of a few 
black currants; for the last four years and a half, 
nothing at all.” This solemn protestation had not 
the effect that she doubtless desired; for the 
watchers, instead of being thrown off their guard, 
continued their scrutiny. They discovered evidences 
of her falsehood and deceit, and then the bubble burst, 
and Ann Moore confessed the imposture. This was 
on May 4, 1813. A brief account of Ann Moore 
will be found in the ‘‘Sketches of Imposture, De- 
ception, and Credulity”’ in ‘‘ The Family Library” 
(pp. 160-2) ; and lengthy particulars in Nightingale’s 
“Staffordshire” (pp. 771, 1132 to 1144). 

I have been favoured by the daughter of one of 
the watchers of Ann Moore with an interesting 
letter on the subject, accompanied by a copper-plate 
engraving, size 4} by 7? inches, representing Ann 
Moore in her comfortless-looking bed in an upper 
room of a cottage. The roof slants over her bed; 
the casement window opens on to the floor; and a 
small fireplace is near to the bed’s head. Ann 
Moore sits up in bed, with a large Bible spread open 
before her: she has her left hand raised, and, with 
uplifted finger, appears to be enunciating some 
divine truth from the sacred volume. From my lady 
correspondent’s letter I quote the following :—‘ I 
send you the likeness of that old hypocrite Ann 
Moore, mentioned in the ‘Leisure Hour’ article. See 
the wicked consideration in her countenance, while 
the Bible, which she ‘ wrested to her own destruc- 
tion,’ always lay before her. My father, who, with 
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several other well-known clergy and medical men, 
were appointed to watch her attentively night and 
day, received from her own hand the enclosed con- 
fession, to which he then affixed the written date. 
My father and the Rev. Thomas Gisborne were the 
two appointed to watch one night, when she said to 
the former, ‘Sir, come and place your hand upon 
my chest,’ and to the other, ‘and you on my spine: 
and you will then see how impossible it must be for 
food to pass.’ They both did as she requested, and 
afterwards said that she felt much like a flat board 
of wood. Mr. Gisborne being the author of ‘ Duties 
of Women,’ I conclude was considered as a most 
likely man to discover our impostures. . . . Two 
of the watchers, the late Dr. Fox and his companion, 
on their night, perceived what she stated to be a 
severe cold in her head, and the remarkable number 
of white pocket handkerchiefs that she seemed to 
require. They remarked it to each other, and ascer- 
tained that the handkerchiefs were saturated most 
stifly with starch, with which she was nourishing 
herself, while pretending that the handkerchiefs were 
necessary for her cold. They proceeded, after this, 
to search the bed, and found, under one side of the 
mattress, a small tea-pot of tea. After her confes- 
sion, I was once driving through Tutbury and saw 
this impostor most impudently taking a cup of tea at 
her cottage-door. She afterwards removed to Ash- 
bourne, my native town, and, regularly on Sundays, 
when we passed the locality of the yard where she 
resided, did we always see her standing at the steps 
watching us all on our way to the house of that God 
whom she had so hypocritically offended: but, alas! 
she never joined us there.” Ann Moore’s confes- 
sion, referred to in the foregoing letter, will be found 
in this original copy of the document published by 
the committee of watchers :— 


“ ANN MoorE.—The public are much indebted to the Gentle- 
men who instituted and have with so much vigilance and im- 

rtiality conducted the watch of Ann Moore, of Tutbury. They 
ove detected an imposture, which has, with extraordinasy art 
and success, been carried on for some years,and which during 
that period has obtained, in regard to the supposed validity of the 
woman’s assertions upon the article of abstinence from food, the 
sanction of a large number of medical, philosophical, and -other 
visitors of every description, from all parts of the kingdom. It 
is remarkable that, although many in various places had dis- 
believed the fact, yet those who have had the longest and most 
minute opportunities of enquiring into the circumstantial 
evidence of the case, as it stood till now, thought themselves 
justified in their assent to its integrity. The cloak is however 
now torn off from the imposition, and the question connected 
with the truth or falsehood of this singular matter, set at rest 
for ever.—The Committee think it their duty to publish her own 
Declaration and Confession. 

**¢T, Ann Moore, of Tutbury, humbly asking Pardon of all 
Persons whom I have attempted to deceive and impose upon, 
and above all, with the most unfeigned sorrow and contrition, 
imploring the Divine Mercy and Forgiveness of that Gop whom 
I have so greatly offended, do most solemnly declare, that I 
have occasionally taken sustenance for the last six years.— 
Witness my hand this fourth day of May, 1813. 

©¢The mark of X ANN Moore.’ 


“May 4, 1813.” 


The foregoing article was written before the melan- 
choly end of Sarah Jacob, the so-called ‘ Welsh 
Fasting Girl.” There can be no doubt that this was 
a case of sustained deception, to which the miserable 
child fell a victim. Attention having been called to 
such cases of pretended abstinence, it may not be 
without use to record the circumstances attending the 
imposture of Ann Moore, and its detection. 
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THE PENINSULA OF SINAI. 


BY JOHN KEAST LORD, F.Z.S., NATURALIST TO THE EGYPTIAN EXPLORATION EXPEDITIONS. 


CHAPTER VI.—TO SUDR AND MARAH. 


Our course bore southward, and for some time 
we made our way through a succession of sandy 
hillocks, utterly devoid of any traces of vegetation. 
Our intention was to keep close along by the sea, 
so as to reach the lower end of Wady Gharandal, 
instead of following the route usually adopted by 
tourists, over the hills, and thus crossing Waidy 
Gharandal towards its upper end. The sun actually 
scorched one’s arms and legs, despite the shelter of a 
white umbrella; and travelling so slowly, and not 
being accustomed to riding in this fashion, made me, 
I suppose, unusually fretful. My back seemed to be 
dislocated in three or four places at once, and when 
ugly cramps contracted the muscles of my legs, any 
sudden or hasty attempt to alter my position was at 
once resented by my camel, with angry roars and an 
immediate attempt to bite me and kneel down. 
Once or twice I contrived ‘to fold myself up, if 
I may so say, into a comparatively easy position 
betwixt the prongs of the saddle, and then drowsily 
gave myself up to temporary forgetfulness. My 
impression is, even now as I write, that the camel 
knew this, because he invariably availed himself 
of so favourable an opportunity to make erratic 
excursions far away from the proper track, in search 
of any herbs or prickly plants suited to his tastes, 
and I was generally roughly brought back to a 
state of wakefulness by being suddenly well-nigh 
tugged clean over the camel’s head, as he made 
a deeper plunge than usual to crop some plant that 


he chanced to espy. 

I had been under the impression that the desert 
was a kind of sandy waste, utterly devoid of all 
traces of vegetation, but actual experience, gathered, 
during this our first day of travel, completely and 


entirely upset all my preconceived ideas. The 
ground over which we made our way after getting 
clear of the hillocks was by no means unlike a 
shingly beach, and the camels constantly had to pick 
their road very cautiously amidst rounded boulders, 
large and small, so thickly did they bestrew the 
ground. These rounded stones have been brought 
down by the agency of water from the hills farther 
inland, and I was the more astonished to perceive 
that wherever the water had flowed during the rainy 
season there stunted bushy plants grew freely, and 
with a very creditable attempt at luxuriance. Every 
here and there, I came upon small pools of water 
(due to the retentive nature of the marly soil), which 
the sun had not yet evaporated, and near them bright, 
showy little plants of different kinds were blossoming, 
evidently thriving despite the burning heat. But a 
short life have these plants of the desert: for so 
soon as the moisture evaporates and the soil dries, and 
that it does quickly, the sun rapidly frizzles up every 
flowering plant, until the leaves and stalks become as 

as snuff. Hence the space of time allotted to a 
herb on the Sinaitic desert to attain its full growth, 
blossom, and seed, is remarkably short. Most of the 
plants I observed along our line of march, that 
may be designated shrubby, were pungent and 
aromatic, and very many of them had an extremely 
fragrant and pleasant perfume. Moreover, by far 
the larger proportion of the plants, whether little 
or big, that grow along the terraced plains, are com- 





pletely clad in an armour of sharp-pointed spikes ; 
but, though very porcupines in prickliness, the 
camels munch them up without the slightest hurt or 
visible inconvenience; indeed, the more spikey the 
plant the greater seems their relish for it. 

From the Wells of Moses to our camping ground, 
Wady Stidr—for we were unable to reach Wady 
Amira the first day—the desert presents nothing 
strikingly different from the general character it 
exhibits at Aiyin Musa. Gravelly plains, many 
miles broad, stretch away, witha gentle rise, from the 
sea to the hills, not sandy, like a beach, but bestrewn 
with pebbles of all sizes. The most singular thing 
I observed along our line of march was the appear- 
ance of these pebbles; some I examined were 
polished as smooth as if worked on the wheel of 
a lapidary, while others were scored and furrowed, 
as by the tool of an engraver, or the action of some 
powerful solvent, the softer parts being eaten away, 
leaving the harder and less yielding material in 
sharp ridges. In both cases the effect is entirely 
attributable to the ceaseless activity of the ever- 
drifting sand; if the least wind is astir, although 
apparently there is very little sand to be seen, that 
little rolls along close to the ground, and its never- 
ceasing friction wears away the surfaces of the stones 
until they become actually polished. The densest 
pebbles are always the most highly polished, such as 
jasper, quartz, and others composed of like silicious 
material, whereas the more yielding limestones are 
fretted out into network, often resembling the most 
delicate etching. One would scarcely believe it 
possible that dry sand simply in a state of continuous 
motion could produce such an effect upon stones 
nearly as hard as adamant. 

As I ride along I observe that the surface of the 
plain is cut up into countless channels, all inclining 
seaward, and rendered the more conspicuous by the 
mud left by the winter floods still coating most of 
them. This mud soon cracks, curls up into rolls like 
the biscuits one has given him with iced puddings, 
and then breaks up and is blown away with the sand. 
In the rainy seasons tremendously heavy rainfalls 
come on without giving very much warning of their 
approach, and suddenly regular brawling rivers come 
rushing through the widys and over the plains, until 
the lower levels are, in an incredibly short space of 
time, converted into temporary lakes. And it has 
happened more than once that a camel train has been 
caught by these sudden downpours, and the men and 
animals all drowned; and often trains are detained 
by floods—if by good fortune they happen to reach a 
safe haven of rest—for a week or more at a stretch. 
Our first halt was at Wady Sidr, one of these 
dangerously exposed places, and so fearful were the 
Bedouins of a sudden fall of rain, that sharp watch 
and ward was kept all through the night, in order 
that an immediate start might be made in case of need. 

I was fairly tired out when we reached our first 
camping ground, and despite the roaring of the 
camels and threatened flood of rain, slept soundly 
until sunrise, when the noise and bustle caused by 
the preparation for a start awoke me. 

Over and above the few Christians which are to be 
found in the convent of Sinai, together with those 
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residing at Tor, I may say that there are two well- 
marked classes of Arabs tenanting the districts I 
immediately traversed—the Bedouins, who claim to be 
the lords of the soil, and the Jebalize, a wretched 
people, who seem to be serfs or servants in the im- 
mediate employ of the monks. Writers on the people 
of Arabia Petreea divide the Bedouins into three great 
classes :-— 

1. The Beni et Tir are the inhabitants of the 
Sinai districts proper, south of the Tih range, and 
these are known under the various names of 
Turoniani, Towara, and Tiwarah. ‘‘ These seem to 
be one great class subdivided again into various 
tribes.” 

2. The Beni-el Sham are the inhabitants of the 
northern portion of the country extending north- 
ward from the Tih ranges as far as Syria. These 
have no general or class name as the Towara have ; 
yet among them we have the Tihahoh, the dwellers 
on the Tih mountains and plateau, who are the best 
known. Near them are other tribes, as the Azazimeh, 
Heiwat, Terabin, and Saideyeh, who extend over the 
whole northern face of the land as far as Syria. To 
these must be added the more easterly inhabitants of 
the peninsula, the dwellers in Araba, in the Jebel 
Shera, and the Ghor. 

The costumes of the Bedouins who accompanied us 
were certainly more remarkable for extreme simpli- 
city than elegance: consisting of a remarkably di 
pair of linen drawers, reaching a trifle below the knees, 
girded or fastened round the waist with either a 
ragged old shawl, or, more often, a bandage of soiled 
calico, into which a clumsy weapon, half sword, half 
. knife, was generally thrust. Some of the sheiks, and a 
few of the more wealthy commoners, aspired to regular 
swords, slung either across their shoulders, if they 
were dismounted, or from the camel saddle if they 
were riding. A round shield, made from the skin ofa 
cetacean, and a long matchlock gun, and sometimes 
a brace of horse pistols, made up the arms, offen- 
sive and defensive, our Bedouins carried with them. 
Sandals are worn to protect the feet when the 
Bedouins walk, but never when riding or seated 
round the camp fire, although their feet become so 
hard from constant usage that they often entirely 
dispense with any kind of defence against the sharp 
sees in climbing, or the pebbly surface of the plains 
when travelling. Several of our Arabs walked the 
entire distance we surveyed bare-footed. The sandal 
is made of fish skin (a cetacean), which, I am told, is 
taken in the Red Sea, and the leather prepared from it 
is traded at Térand Suez. It makes first-rate leather, 
and is very thick and extremely durable. I had a 
pair of sandals, which were constructed by our hunter 
for my special use; but I could never bring myself 
to walk in them : in the first place, the upright piece 
of leather that comes betwixt the great toe and the 
toe next it, cut me and fretted a sore place imme- 
diately ; secondly, sand and small pebbles worked in 
between the sole of my foot and the sandal, and I 
might just as well have walked upon the ground— 
nothing but the foot of an Arab or an actual hoof 
could stand it; thirdly, although strapped over the 
neck of the foot and round the ankle, it requires a 
great deal of practice to keep the sandal from 
slipping when you are walking fast. So I at once 
gave up the Arab sandal and took to the yellow 
Tunisian slippers so commonly worn by the Egyp- 
tian fellahs. These are extremely wide, soft to the 
feet, and afford a bearing like a snow-shoe upon the 
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sandy ground. English shooting boots stood no 
chance in the hot weather: the very high tempera- 
ture of the sand seemed to take all the wax out of 
the sewing, and the dressing out of the leather, so 
that my new London-made boots, in three or four 
days, went to pieces. I strongly advise any travel- 
lers, who may feel disposed to walk instead of 
employing a camel when crossing the sandy deserts 
in summer, to try the yellow Tunisian slipper; 
or, as they are usually called in Cairo, “‘ Biram 
slippers,”’ simply because at the feast of the Biram, 
once a year, every fellah has a new pair of yellow 
slippers if he can afford it. They should be chosen 
as wide as possible in the soles, but to clip the heel 
firmly; no one would credit the amount of wear 
there is in a pair of these slippers unless he had 
tried them. 

I have never, in all my wanderings, seen any 
people smoke tobacco so persistently and with such 
gusto as the Bedouins: so long as they have tobacco 
the pipe seldom has time to cool, and their pipes and 
bowls are mended with string, wired round, and 
cobbled up in every available manner to make them 
hold together. Often a Bedouin smokes up all his 
stock of tobacco, and, it may be, some time has to 
elapse before he can obtain a fresh supply. In this 
dilemma, he first of all cuts up and smokes the bag 
in which he carried the tobacco; that consumed, he 
slices up the wooden stem of his pipe, and smokes it 
away by placing his lips at the hole in the bowl; 
that gone, he resorts to scraps of leather, bark, and 
the dried leavesofthe acacia. Thisis no idle tale; I 
can vouch for its having occurred in several instances 
within my own knowledge. A Bedouin never hesi- 
tates to beg for tobacco, and whenever the sheiks came 
into my tent, pipes were atonce handed round. One 
marked exception to this almost universal habit of 
smoking was our hunter, Siid; he never, to my 
knowledge, touched tobacco in any shape. I shall 
have more to say about this Siid in the course of 
my narrative, but I may mention here that he was 
the very type of wiry activity and untiring endur- 
ance. Somehow, he always reminded me of ‘‘ Brown 
Exercise:”” he was rather short in stature, but most 
symmetrically grown; his skin, naturally dark and 
swarthy, had become nearly black from constant 
exposure to the sun, and it looked even darker than 
it actually was from contrast with the white turban 
that covered up his closely-clipped head—for hair he 
wore none, save a small moustache that fringed his 
upper lip. His features were all good; and one 
might have fancied, from the general expression of 
the face, that a Midianite or an Amalekite had sud- 
denly been restored to life. 

I saw a good deal of the Bedouin women, simply 
because, acting as the medical officer, I was very 
often requested by the sheik to go and visit a sick 
child or its mother. In the Arab tent on these 
occasions I frequently had an opportunity of seeing 
the women unveiled. As a rule they are excessively 
unprepossessing, and, I may add, plain: the fea- 
tures are coarse, and the high cheek-bones, together 
with the strongly developed and prominent lower 
jaw, strongly resemble the North American Indian 
squaw. ‘They were always dirty, alike in their 
skins and costume; their arms bedecked with coarsely 
wrought rings of either silver or some yellow metal, 
and their necks hung round with six or eight 
strings of heavy but brightly coloured glass beads. 








They wear their hair, which is nearly always very 
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black, long behind, but in front twisted into a kind 
of round horn, that projects from the forehead as 
does the horn of a rhinoceros from its snout. This 
horn of hair is, to some extent, useful, as it serves as 
a support or peg from which to hang the black veil 
that completely hides all the face as far as the eyes. 
They suffer from ophthalmia, pulmonary affections, 
and a good deal of skin disease. The young children 
are seldom clothed, but, toddling about in a state of 
nudity, shift for themselves as best they may. 

The salutation of the sheiks, when they meet, is 
most singular, and this same mode of greeting is more 
or less adopted by all the Bedouins, of whatever rank, 
when they enter a stranger’s encampment. They 
walk straight up to each other, place forehead 
against forehead, and then shake hands. I have 
never seen two Bedouins kiss ; the Egyptians always 
do, but not the Bedouins, according to my experi- 
ence. I need not here say more about the customs 
of these inhabitants of the wilderness, as I shall 
have often to refer to them in the progress of my 
narrative. 





SATELLITES OF THE KITCHEN. 


THERE are certain members of the domestic system of 
whose existence many heads of households have only 
a vague idea. They do not appear in the census 
rolls as inmates of the house. ‘They do not receive 
wages asservants. Nevertheless they seem somehow 
to belong to the establishment. Subject to the laws 
of social gravitation, they are attracted by the mys- 
terious influence which emanates from our basement 
floors, and their lives are a series ‘of revolutions 
in an orbit of which cook and cook’s peculiar domain, 
the kitchen, are the centre. Society does not ignore 
them by any means—cannot indeed afford to do so, 
though she has latterly learned to regard them 
with some misgivings, and to ‘‘ co-operate” in the 
endeavour, let us say, to ameliorate their moral 
condition. 

The class, or rather the subjects we have to deal 
with (for they can hardly be called a class), are more of 
the eleemosynary type, though they do practise certain 
industries of a rather indefinite and more or less 
questionable kind, which may come under notice as we 
proceed. They are dim constellations, for the most 
part, who gyrate in the gloaming or in the shadow of 
the gas-light, and who may be compared (s# parva, 
etc.) to those wandering bodies in the inter-planetary 
spaces whose course lies in utter darkness until acci- 
dent or destiny thrusts them into sudden contact with 
our terrene atmosphere, when they shine out as por- 
tents for a brief space and then we see no more of them. 

There is Widow Brown, for instance. Society knows 
no more of Widow Brown, as a rule, than it knows 
of the Pragmatic Sanction; has not the faintest con- 
ception that the Widow Brown’s estate is the general 
kitchen, upon which she has established a lien, alto- 
gether intangible and unauthorised to be sure, but 
no more to be dissolved, save by the dissolution of 
the widow herself, than is the connection between 
light and shade. How the widow, having three 
fatherless mouths to feed, made good her title in the 
first place, is a question admitting various modes of 
solution. You may suppose, if you like, that when 
cook was out of place last fall, she temporarily shared 
the widow’s humble home—that when Sally the 
housemaid was waiting that long month to enter on 
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her function, she did the same—that when you sent 
away the nursemaid because she was too ill to attend 
to her duties, the widow took her in, and tended her 
through her sickness. You may not be far wrong in 
accounting for the fact by suppositions of this sort; 
though it is very true that services of this kind are 
not the only ones which Widow B. is ever ready to 
render to her friends. But whatever be the character 
of the obligation conferred, you need hardly wonder 
that it is expected to be acknowledged and returned 
when the relations between the parties have become 
inverted, as it were—when the queens of the kitchen 
are in the ascendant, and the widow and her weans 
are wanting the necessaries oflife. So it shall come 
to pass that cook and housemaid, when feasting in 
the lap of plenty, will remember the forlorn widow . 
and the hungry bairns, and calling to mind those 
fasting days they endured under her roof, will 
stretch out a helping hand towards their late com- 
panion. They may even go so far, we are sorrowfully 
bound to admit, as to establish a petty contraband of 
beer, and bread, and broken meat, and candle ends, 
and other surreptitious items over the garden-wall 
frontier, or up the area-steps and through the rail- 
ings—carrying on their free-trade, it may be, after 
the manner of contrabandists in general, under the 
favouring auspices of night. 

Widow Brown out of doors is, in some sort, paral- 
leled by Mrs. Slipper within. Mrs. Slipper, being 
charwoman and supernumerary to the establishment, 
has the privilege of entrée which the widow has not, 
and as a ‘consequence Slipper stands a good deal in 
the widow’s way, or rather, would do so were there 
not a compromise between them, by virtue of which 
the disposable benefactions are shared between them. 

In the case both of Widow Brown and Mrs. 
Slipper, our advice to cook or servant would be to do 
nothing in an underhand, stealthy way, but to take 
some favourable opportunity of getting the consent 
of the mistress to any charitable appropriations. 

Less familiar subjects of kitchen attraction are those 
undignified peripatetics who announce their arrival 
by a sonorous bawl and a tug at the area-bell—pot- 
boys, sand-boys, hearth-stone boys, cats’-meat men, 
etc., most of whom are honest and useful merchants 
of occasional commodities, but some of whom re- 
gard the kitchen as a kind of Tom Tiddler’s ground, 
where something is to be gathered at lucky seasons. 
Then there is Mr. Moses, who comes with money 
in his pocket, and announces his advent by the . 
guttural ejaculation of sounds not representable by 
printer’s type, but which are perfectly understood 
in that underground region for which they are 
intended, whither they penetrate easily, and where 
they are heard with remarkable distinctness. Mr. 
Moses has not the privilege of entrée, but he has 
the habit of following his very prominent nose; so 
he comes into the kitchen at any open door, and 
he comes in with a bag. What he takes away in 
the bag will depend on circumstances, and he being 
a man who can make circumstances for himself, 
it is pretty certain that the bag will not go away 
empty. ‘Any old clo’,” he says, ‘‘ any old boots 
or shoes; any old hats or umbrellas—anything to- 
day, miss? not purtikler what you got; like to do 
business.” And though his dirty face is stolid as a 
brick, his keen eye searches everywhere, and his 
voluble tongue wags persuasively without pause. As 
he has foreseen, there is business to be done; per- 
quisites of some sort or other have to be disposed of, 
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and they are disposed of at Mr. M.’s own terms: the 
bag growing gradually corpulent as the transactions 
succeed each other. Oook, if she be an old hand, 
is not quite without misgivings as to Mr. M., and she 
keeps an eye on the forks and spoons; but accidents 
will happen, and hence it comes to pass now and 
then that when the industrious man unfolds his 
voluminous budget in his den at night, his keen eye 
is greeted with glitter of silver, for the possession 
of which, of course, he is at a loss to account: in 
his perplexity he is apt to consign the thing at once 
to the melting-pot, just to relieve his mind, you know. 

Lowest of all the satellites of the kitchen are those 
poor Ishmaels of the suburbs whose sole privilege, 
if privilege it can be called, is the privilege of the 
dust-bin. They are a starving tribe of boys and 
lads, who sustain a miserable existence on such 
shreds and remnants of food as are finally cast out 
of the kitchen as worthless. The custom in many 
suburban dwellings is to pile them on a broken plate 
or dish on the top of the dust-heap—the ragged, 
famine-stricken foragers being allowed to take them 
if they choose before the dustman carts them off with 
the dust. Such disjecta in some casesform the sole sus- 
tenance of entire families; but their collectors have 
rivals in the hungry dogs of the district, who, nosing 
out the spoil, will make prize of it. There is one 
objection to the encouragement of these hungry 
collectors, and it lies in the fact that, too often, they 
have loose notions of meum and tuum, and are too 
much in the habit of clearing off anything that comes 
in their way. 

But ‘‘ place aux dames’”—there is an order of pro- 
fessional ladies who patronise the kitchen; they will 
pay visits or receive visits, it does not much matter. 
They are the spiritualists of the basement floor, the 
mediums of an unsophisticated class, who care less 
about rapping and table-turning, and more about 
the brilliant future revealed by such means or by 
any other, than their betters above stairs are sup- 
posed to do. One of these supernaturalists presents 
us with her card. Here it is :—‘‘ Mrs. Stiff wishes to 
recommend her tooth-powder, at one shilling per box. 
Ladies purchasing a box may consult Mrs. 8. (gratis) 
as to their future prospects in life. Apply, &c., &c.” 

You see the law which puts down divination as 
a demoralising hoax, recognises tooth-powder as a 
commercial fact; so that cook’s tender regard for 
her teeth may be made subservient to her acquiring 
(gratis) the species of knowledge which, above all 
others, fascinates her imagination. We have cut 
off Mrs. Stiff’s address from her neat card, not 
thinking it incumbent on us to advertise her vocation, 
and so swell the number of her customers ; these are 
sufficiently numerous already, Mrs. 8. doing, it is 
rumoured, a rather stiff trade. Others of these 
fortune-tellers attack silly girls by showing cheap lace 
or trinkets, and other excuses for a parley at the 
kitchen door. 

Were we to continue our investigations we might 
doubtless arrive at further infermation respecting the 
attraction of the kitchen, and the various social atoms 
which, following the universal law, gravitate in that 
direction. But we have said enough for the present, 
and shall wind up with a hint to the following 
effect: That it might not be a bad or unwise policy 
to leave off ignoring the kitchen, and to recognise 
the world below stairs, with its aspirations, its abso- 
lute requirements, and the various phases of its outer 
and inner life. 
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Vurietics, 


Rattway Properry.—At the close of 1869 there were 
14,223 miles of railway open. for traffic. The cost has been 
£491,000,000. The gross receipts of the various companies in 
1869 were £40,000,000, giving an average of £2,900 a mile. 
Less than half of this was required for working expenses, so 
that above £20,000,000 remained as profit. In other words, 
the gross return on the capital was nearly 8} per cent., and the 
net return 44. What would it have been but for the lavish 
outlay on land and on law, and the wild mismanagement of 
directors, especially in making unprofitable extensions ! 

Rattway CoLuisions.— At present the application of break. 
power is the chief safeguard against collisions on railways, and 
too often proves ineffective. The application is tardy, requiring 
signalling to the breaksman, and the action is necessarily very 
gradual, besides being destructive to the rails and the wheels, 
On the Continent the apparatus of Le Chatellier is generally 
being introduced, known as the ‘‘ counter-pressure steam-break.” 
The driver himself applies the reversing steamt power, and 
the action is swift and sure compared with the rude action of the 
wheel-break by direct friction. 

GERMAN LANGUAGE.—There are seven deadly sins of excess 
in German: 1, too many volumes in the language; 2, too 
many sentences in a volume ; 3, too many words in a sentence ; 
4, too many syllables in a word; 5, too many letters in a 
syllable ; 6, too many strokes in a letter; 7, too much black in 
a stroke.—Professor De Morgan. 


TALLEYRAND AND MADAME DE StaEt.—In her “ Delphino” 
Madame de Stael was said to have introduced a representation 
of Talleyrand, in the character of an old woman. Next time 
they met, on asking Talleyrand his opinion of the work, 
‘Oh, that’s the book, is it not, in which you and I are exhi- 
bited in the disguise of females ?” 

Worpswortn’s Stupy.—A stranger going over the grounds 
at Rydal asked if he might see the poet’s study. The servant 
took him to a room, and said, ‘‘ This is master’s library, but he 
studies in the fields.” 


JoHN Howarv.—When sinking under the ‘fatal malady 
which deprived the world of his beneficent labours, far from 
his native land, his friends, and his home, the great 

hilanthropist thus penned, with his almost powerless hand, 
his sentiments and emotions in the prospect of eternity: ‘‘O 
my soul, remember and record how often God has sent an 
answer of peace, mercies in the most seusonable times, how 
often better than thy fears, exceeded thy expectations. O why 
should I distrust this good and faithful God? In his word he 
has said, ‘In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he will direct 
thy paths.’ Lord! leave me not to my own weakness which is 
folly, nor to my own strength which is weakness. Help me to 

lorify 7'hee on earth and to finish the work Zhow gavest me to 
Z. and to Thy name alone be all the praise O that the 
Son of God may not have died for me in vain! I think I 
never look into myself, but I find some corruption and sin in 
my heart. O God! do thou sanctify and cleanse the thoughts 
of my depraved heart.” And the last sentence which his hand 
ever traced was this: ‘‘O that Christ may be magnified in me 
either by life or by death!” 

AnrmorrAL Brarrines.—A circular from the Inland Revenue 
Office, Somerset House, gives the following notice: ‘‘ Devices 
in the nature of armorial bearings used in the course of trade, 
and strictly confined to trade purposes, may be used without 
taking out a license, but if any devices of the character in 
question be used on private address cards, on letter paper for 
general correspondence, or in any manner apart from trade pur- 

oses, licenses to use armorial bearings must be taken out.” 

he cost of license for armorial bearings, in the schedule of 
‘¢ Assessed Taxes,” is thus stated : ‘‘ For any person chargeable 
with the duty for any carriage, £2 2s. Not being so chargeable 
£11s. The fee, under the head of ‘‘ Stamp Duties,” for grant 
of arms or armorial bearings is £10: The use of armorial 
bearings, such as acrest at head of note Pa or on a card, 
requires payment of a guinea annually. If this were strictly 
enforced, with the penalties stated in the schedules, there 
would be a good return of revenue on a matter fairly chargeable 
as luxury. The more strict the assessment the greater would 
be the number of those who would use armorial bearings asa 
mark of ‘‘ gentility.” When the tax was taken off hair powder 
the number of powdered footmen and coachmen instantly 
collapsed. 
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